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King, Lords, and Commons is, and the details of the manper in
which it is carried on, who must not see that Government will
become impracticable when the three branches shall be separate,
each independent of the other, and uncontrolled m its action by any
of the existing influences ". It is true that the full force of the shock
administered in 1832 was not felt for at least two generations. Despite
organic change, the Government of England continued to be aristo-
cratic in personnel at least until 1867. Nevertheless, it is a sound
instinct which assigns to 1832 the real point of transition from
Aristocracy to Democracy. The changes of 1867 and 1884 were
implicit m the earlier revolution. That these changes were neither
foreseen nor intended by Lord Grey and his colleagues is true, but it
is nothing to the point. They opened the gates ; the capture of the
citadel was merely a question of time.

The instmctj therefore, which led the Lords to resist to the last
the proposals of reform was, from their own point of view, perfectly
sound. With the passage of the Bill their political death-warrant
was signed. That an "extensive measure ** could have been much
longer deferred few people on either side believed, and events have
more than justified the general belief.

Though reform was inevitable, the Act by which it was accom-
plished was open to grave criticism. That it cruelly disappointed
the hopes of the working classes was conclusively proved, firstly by
the Chartist agitation, and secondly by their refusal to support
Cobden and Bright in their crusade against the Corn Laws.1 Neither
then nor later had the Whigs any intention of satisfying democratic
aspirations. Still less did their Bill satisfy the Philosophical Liberals.
It was based not on principle but on expediency ; it darned and
patched ; it abolished some of the more flagrant abuses, but it left
innumerable anomalies ; 2 it broke the principle of aristocracy
without admitting that of democracy ; representation was based
neither on numbers, nor wealth, nor education ; worst of all, in view
of the philosophers, no effort was made to secure representation for
minorities.8 None the less the Whigs had a great achievement to
their credit, and if in 1848 the epidemic of Revolution left us scathless,
we must thank the legislation of 1882 not less than that of 1846.
The Gen- No time was lost in testing the temper of the new constituencies.
eral Elec- After an interval no longer than was needed for the arduous work of
tfaTnew* registration, Parliament was dissolved on December 8rd, and the
Partia- elections began forthwith. In some places rioting occurred, but on
the whole the new machinery worked smoothly, and the elections
were conducted without serious disturbance* The polls went, as

. 113-3.
1 According to Porrftt (op. tit, i. 28) there still remained after 1832 ** eighty-five
avenues through which the parliamentary franchise could be readied " (some of
these only respected the vested interests of the existing voters),
* Cf MM, ReprentnXatwe Government